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The Canadian Family in Wartime: 


By Dr. SAMUEL Henry PRINCE 


Head of the Department of Sociology, Dalhousie University, and Director of the Maritime School of Social 
Work, Halifax, Canada 


THE FAMILY is the smallest of our 
human groups, but its importance is as great as the girdle 
of the earth itself. It is as old as society, indeed older for 
it hails from the primate past. From time immemorial, it 
has taken care of the life of the species. The doorway to 
the social order is some kind of family. It is the means by 
which society reproduces its kind. This the family is, and 
this it remains, whether it be legal or illicit, complete or 
broken, hale or sickly, sane or deranged, solvent or sunk in 
poverty. But whether it be the one or the other, whether 
it be vital and wholesome, or weak and vicious, is of su- 
preme importance to civilization and mankind. 


An old and established institution, the family has ’ 


strong survival value. Crises come and go but the family 
somehow muddles through and seems immortal. Yet of 
all social institutions it is the one most sensitive to its sur- 
roundings and every change of law and custom, of means 
of livelihood, of peace or turmoil, leaves an impress upon 
the family for good or ill. 

Of all the factors of social change no two have borne 
more heavily upon the family than industrialism and war. 
The influence of the former is reflected in, for example, the 
surrender to the factory of the family workshop, or to the 
hospital of the family sickroom with all its unifying values. 
Wars have profoundly affected the family in the past. We 
can learn from history the fateful relations of war to family 
life. Who can measure, for instance, the dysgenic effects 
upon the family involved in the lethal selection of men of 
category A., the disturbance of the balance of thesexes, the 
decimation of the middle class family which hastened the 
fall of Rome. It has been said that it will take centuries of 
peace to make good the tall statures mowed down in the 
old Napoleonic wars. But war depresses more than 
height. It depresses living standards, shatters domestic 
relations, undermines the mores and violates the ancient 
privacies which are the traditional glory of the home. In- 
deed, as Professor Groves has said: “No social institution 
can more justly indict war than can the family.” 

Great as have been the pressures and dislocations pro- 
duced by the wars of the past, we know that the present 
conflict will jar the family to its foundations and influence 
its future for all time to come. Waged by the sworn ene- 
mies of old foundations, institutions and the democratic 
way of life, the Anglo-American-Axis War may indeed 
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deal a mortal blow to the composition of the family pattern 
as we have known it and bring in social replacements new 
and radical in kind. 

Perhaps we can best envisage what happens to the fam- 
ily under fire by a factual review of what happened to the 
Canadian family during the last World War, and what is 
happening to the Canadian family in wartime now. To do 
so, even in a most cursory fashion, calls for the examina- 
tion of a considerable amount of data on marriages, di- 
vorces, nullities, separations, desertions, delinquency, 
morbidity, work and income, living standards and other 
such information. Perhaps for practical purposes the sub- 
ject may be presented under six relevant headings:—1. 
Family Stability, 2. Family Health, 3. Family Income, 4. 
Housing the Family, 5. Family Demoralization and 6. 
Home Life and Adolescent Delinquency. Having noted 
some of the family pathologies due to the war, I shall point 
out some of the measures which are being taken in Canada 
toward family preparedness, protection and defense. 

1. Family Stability. Family life at its best has its roots 
cast deep intoa community. Family mobility is frequently 
a prelude to decline. Travel on the trains of Canada today 
and you will find them filled with families moving from 
place to place so as to be near their men as these move from 
one camp to another. This transplantation of families is 
accompanied by unsettling effects, especially where young 
children are concerned. Even apart from possible enforced 
evacuation from burned and blitzed cities, it is not im- 
probable that we shall find the family as an institution 
more detached from the community structure in the future 
than in the past. 

Again an observer of the Canadian scene cannot fail to 
note the phenomenal increase in the marriage rate. Mar- 
riage has been described as “a war disease.”’ In one West- 
ern province there was an increase of 1500 marriages over 
a three months period as compared with the previous year. 
In Canada as a whole there were 34,880 more marriages in 
1940 than in the last full pre-war year. There have been 
more than 3,500 marriages between Canadian soldiers and 
English and Scottish girls since the former went overseas. 
Many factors are contributory—the easier money situa- 
tion, the differential tax factor, but as much as anything 
the economic ease with which marriages may be effected 
when relieved of any immediate obligation to establish 
homes. There is also the prevailing war-spirit which 
breeds in young people a fatalistic “marry now-or-never™ 
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attitude, with a diminished sense of personal responsibil- 
ity. War speeds the courtship cycle. This will have its 
inevitable consequences. The early and long separation 
of the partners before common interests have been discov- 
ered and habits and traditions established, as well as pend- 
ing changes in the social and economic order, will bring 
stresses and strains upon the new unions which will regis- 
ter later in divorce. In the two years which followed the 
last War, divorces in Canada mounted 600% over the 
two years which preceded it. If previous experience be 
any guide, we may look for a greatly increased load of 
divorces, desertions, and legal nullities, as well as of mul- 
tiple widowhood and orphanage in the post-war days. 

A further matter bearing upon the size of the Canadian 
family in wartime may be cited. It is obvious that the nor- 
mal expansion of families is being arrested. Children nu- 
merically are becoming fewer as armies grow bigger and 
bigger and thousands of potential fathers are taken out of 
circulation. On the other hand two or more families from 
which the men are away are pooling their resources and 
living together in combination. These are not infre- 
quently enlarged still more by refugee-relatives from dan- 
ger areas abroad. This reversal of the trend toward 
smaller family households is a significant one and presents 
problems of adjustment not without difficulties, many of 
which will be intensified with the expected increase in 
post-war immigration. : 

The Canadian family is undergoing a profound change 
with the withdrawal from home and household pursuits of 
thousands of Canadian women. It is estimated that next 
year will see the ranks of war industries manned by 150,- 
ooo additional women to be added to the 665,000 women 
wage-earners of the land. This development may well 
lead us a step further toward that state which many be- 
lieve will mark the family of the future, namely one of 
working partnership. That it is already precipitating a 
domestic crisis as far as the servant problem is concerned, 
there can be no doubt. 

The greatest single gain which the Canadian family is 
receiving from the war lies in the enhanced status of 
woman. Still inferior as she is, commercially and legally, in 
comparison with her sisters in Great Britain and in the 
United States, her present status is greater today than at 
any time since the last war, and as a result of leadership 
given in defense activities and in curbing national waste, 
the whole level of the sex in Canadian society will be 
lifted and stabilized at a higher plane for all time to come. 

2. Family Health. Of the war-hazards to family health 
in the combat zones, it is unnecessary to speculate. The 
destruction of life and health in these hapless areas is a 
lamentable commentary upon our civilization. But to na- 
tions spared this Niagara of carnage, conservation of fam- 
ily health becomes a great responsibility. Especially is 
there need to conserve infant and child life and health. Or- 





dinary disease, suffering and accident, do not withhold 
their ghastly hands because a storm is ranging. Indeed 
disease and danger stalk abroad in new and more arrogant 
forms. Not only is there a high incidence of disease in gen- 
eral but war-time is epidemic-time. Diphtheria, poliomye- 
litis, meningitis, influenza come forth to slay their thou- 
sands. Dr. Alan Brown of the Hospital for Sick Children 
Toronto, is authority for the statement that because of ab- 
sorption in war and curtailment of welfare work, the last 
War saw a rapid increase of sickness and death among in- 
fants and children inCanada. Campaigns against tuberculo- 
sis slow down and the probability of this disease gaining 
ground is increased. Again venereal disease, enemy of the 
home and family life, multiplies its deadly toll as opportu- 
nities for infection are increased. Morbidity rates pyra- 
mid with the over-crowding of homes, and with the failing 
of pre-natal care and preventive work as personnel are de- 
pleted and public funds diverted to the demands of war. 

Moreover, we are facing a swelling stream of mental de- 
rangement. During the last War 12% of the men invalided 
home were afflicted with mental and nervous disabilities. 
With the extension to civilians of the “war of nerves” the 
psychological casualties will be prodigious. Anxiety- 
states, fear, insecurity, worry are the “fifth column” of the 
mind, invading even the lives of children. It thus becomes 
a great patriotic duty to build up civilian morale so that no 
disaster can drive us to panic or to internal collapse. 

3. Family Income. How does the economy of the family 
fare under the stress and strain of war? The question is 
not uncommonly asked in Canada why, with so many 
families receiving army-pay, with cost-of-living bonuses, 
with peak wages in war industries, should there be any 
problem here. While ability to make economic adjust- 
ments varies greatly among families there are four consid- 
erations to keep in mind. Despite all economic controls 
there has been in addition to heavier taxation, a 14.6% 
rise in the cost of food, fuel, rent and clothing in two 
years. This has an immediate bearing upon mothers’ al- 
lowance families, couples on old age pensions, and other 
low-income homes. Again until very recently the provi 
sion for men of the forces included an allowance for a 
maximum-sized family of a wife and two children. In 
numerous cases of larger families greatest difficulty has 
been experienced. Where families suddenly have found 
their status changed because of increased money income 
they are not infrequently little better off because of ac- 
cumulated debts and used savings; while grave pitfalls 
await the injudicious as a flock of high pressure salesmen 
haunt the home. In a recent survey of a cross-section of 
the civilian population made by the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion 44% were said to be economically worse 
off than a year ago. And this is as public policy dictates; 
the standards of living must be kept down in all non-essen- 
tials in order that war-production may proceed. 
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It cannot be gainsaid that the family is exposed to seri- 
ous economic pressures in time of war, especially where 
the family is large. As a result, mothers and young chil- 
dren turn to industrial employment with deleterious ef- 
fects upon the home. Observers say our industrial girls 
look undernourished, ill-cared for and irresponsible. 

4. Housing the Family. War's sacrifices are not all of 
one kind, nor on one front. Home life is shattered and suf- 
fering occurs in other than invaded lands. One of the 
shattering forces is that of bad housing. Over-crowding 
and insanitary housing affect the health, morals, and social 
well-being of the family. The home itself in its truest and 
best form can only exist in a habitation where it is possible 
for a family to live in self-respect and decency. 

Canada entered the war without a housing surplus and 
with less than 1% of vacancies. With facilities already 
seriously inadequate the War precipitated a housing fam- 
ine in many population centres. The influx of thousands 
of war workers as well as of men of the services resulted in 
competitive bidding for existing accommodation. Adding 
further to the congestion was the increased marriage rate, 
and the augmented cost of building and repair. In Ottawa 
the number of new government employees has risen to 
8,000. In Halifax the influx is probably three times that 
number. Small wage-earners, soldiers and veterans’ de- 
pendents, mothers’ allowance families, as well as single 
women and girls, find themselves in a serious plight. Four 
results may be noted: (a) families forced to live in attics, 
basements and overcrowded tenements; (b) families 
separated; (c) children institutionalized, and denied paren- 
tal care and (d) families thrown upon the hospitality of 
relatives and friends with an increase of family division 
and friction reported by social workers. 

5. Family Demoralization. Family welfare, as based 
upon durable monogamous wedlock, receives a further 
wartime set-back through the growth of illegitimacy. 
War multiplies the number of common-law marriages and 
of children born out of wedlock. One maternity home for 
unmarried mothers has been twice enlarged since the War. 
“War babies,” symtomatic of the loss of institutional con- 
trols, illustrate but one side of the matter. Many unmar- 
ried soldiers and sailors, planning post-war marriages, dis- 
cover that army life turns them against home-life alto- 
gether and they will return temperamentally unfitted for 
settled living. In this connection may be noted the out- 
break of commercialized prostitution which is one of the 
accompaniments of war, and which in Canada has ap- 
peared more particularly in the camp and seaport cities. 

Bigamy comes to the front in wartime. Investigations 
by the Royal Canadian Navy have brought to light in- 
stances where two and three sailors are married to the 
same girl. There have been similar cases among the soldiers 
and the airmen. The women involved marry under dif- 
ferent names each time. Opportunities to marry more 


than one husband are made easier because the unions take 
place with young men on the eve of embarkation. When 
one husband has gone, the girl turns around and marries a 
second and a third. Again, bigamous marriages are con- 
tracted abroad with foreign-born mates. There are mixed 
marriages, and other aberrations, all of which are bound to 
handicap the children of the future and to imperil domes- 
tic relations. 

Another impact of the War upon family relationships is 
to be seen in the dangerous gap in the group which comes 
with the departure of father, uncle or son, into active serv- 
ice. As a consequence home discipline suffers, the weaker 
wives and mothers are found to relax their standards, and 
to consort with married men of the services, and so family 
relationships are loosened all round. 

Reference should be made to the unsettling effects of 
war-conditions upon growing girls, many of whom have 
lost their taste for clubs, educational groups and church 
associations. Their one thought is mixed parties, and a 
merry-making round with soldier-boys. This cannot but 
reflect itself in increasing difficulties of successful adjust- 
ment in the after-war conditions. We asked a station 
waitress whose home was in British Columbia how she 
happened to be in Nova Scotia. Her answer was illumi- 
nating: “Followed a uniform.” 

6. Home Life and Adolescent Delinquency. War reveals, 
as perhaps nothing else does, the importance of fathers. 
An American writer has declared that boys who lacked 
a father’s care during the Civil war and who became ne’er- 
do-wells later on, were as much sacrificed to their country 
as though they had been killed in battle. Very often the 
father has taken the responsible part in discipline, and 
even where authority has been shared, the older children 
quickly become unmanageable after the head of the family 
has gone and drift into delinquency. Anarchy in homes is 
being reported by social workers as one of the costs of war. 

An authority on delinquency in England states his be- 
lief that delinquency will increase in this war even beyond 
the point reached in the last. The Bristol Child Guidance 
Clinic reports a 50% increase of delinquency since the 
war. A new type of delinquency termed “looting” has 
been rife. The increase of delinquency has already made 
its appearance in Canada and our institutions for delin- 
quent youth are being crowded to capacity. Many and 
varied explanations have been proposed, such as lack of 
parental control, absence of fathers, war-work of mothers, 
broken schooling, high wages paid to youngsters, closing 
of youth clubs, and “blackout hooliganism.” On the 
whole the wartime causes of delinquency, whether in the 
Old Land or in Canada, are at bottom the same as the 
peace-time causes, that is to say, unhappy homes, broken 
homes, inadequate homes and no homes at all. 

And so because of the deadly onslaughts of war upon 
family stability, its hazards to physical and mental health, 
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its depression of living standards, the new strains it 
brings upon housing, its demoralizing influence upon the 
marriage tradition, its multiplication of adolescent delin- 
quency, the family calls upon the nation for such measures 
of protection and defense as may serve to lessen as far as 
possible the avalanche of broken homes, problem children, 
and long relief rolls which will descend upon us when the 
last shot has been fired, when the last convoy has sailed, 
and our war-guests have taken their flight. 

What then, is asked, are a few of the things, which are 
at once practicable and constructively helpful toward fam- 
ily betterment, both now and in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion days? 

Let it be said at once that many things of greatest value 
in family welfare technique have been developed in the 21 
years between these two national catastrophies. No single 
formula avails for all even as no two family units will be 
disturbed in equal ways by the disaster of war. The re- 
quirements of each family must be examined in the light 
of its education, property, standards, personnel, and other 
conditioning factors. I shall attempt only to list a few of 
the multitude of services which Canada is marshalling for 
family defense. 

1. Family Stability. Conserved through the use of 

(a) Counselling services by family welfare bureaus, 
children’s aid societies, domestic relations courts. 

(b) Community organization of group clubs for wives 
and mothers. 

(c) Preservation of farnily-ties by the encouragement of 
home-letters, parcels to men in the services, chil- 
dren's snap-shots. 

2. Family Health. Safeguarded by increased attention on 
the part of 

(a) Civic and state departments of health. 

(b) Anti-tuberculosis societies. 

(c) Social hygiene groups. 

(d) Mental hygiene societies. 

(e) Public health clinics. 

(f) School services. 

(g) Preventive efforts by means of movies, radio and 
press. 

3. Family Income. Rendered more adequate by means of: 

(a) Ceiling on prices and wages. 

(b) Compulsory cost-of-living bonus. 

(c) Development of “home production” with the aid 
of Women’s Institutes and Cooperatives. 

(d) Increase of “community services.” 

(e) Development of visiting housekeepers and home- 
makers’ associations: 


(f) National nutrition campaigns. 

(g) Promotion of family savings through war savings 

certificates, etc. 

(h) Restrictive legislation on credit buying. 

4. Housing the Family. Public assistance given through 

(a) Rooms registries. 

(b) Enforcement of rent-control laws. 

(c) Development of war-time housing. 

5. Family Demoralization. Reduced as far as possible 
through the services of 

(a) Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A’s. 

(b) Hostess houses. 

(c) Sisters of service. 

(d) Women’s employment divisions. 

(e) Supervised recreational facilities. 

(f) Family and children’s aid societies. 

6. Adolescent Delinquency. Warded off by preventive 
programmes covering, 

(a) Enforcement of school attendance and child labor 

laws. 

(b) Boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

(c) Parent training classes. 

(d) Probation services. 

(e) Compulsory saving schemes. 

(f) The utilization of youth in civilian defense pro- 

grammes. 

As was said by a keen observer 25 years ago, the effect of 
the war upon the family is not by any means all bad. So- 
cial workers are almost unanimous in the opinion that the 
war is doing the unstable head of a family who has en- 
listed, nothing but good. Asa result of the disciplined and 
wholesome life in camp, the new self-control gained, as 
well as of the good feeling which is extended by home- 
folk to men who have risen to the occasion, “married vaga- 
bonds” who have deserted or become estranged from their 
wives and children, have in many cases developed a new 
interest in the welfare of their family, and a new realiza- 
tion of the meaning and value of a home. Those members 
of the family who remain behind have discovered new mo- 
tives for citizenship, new meaning in public service, and 
new horizons of economic and social opportunity. It can 
and should also be added that the vast majority of Cana- 
dian homes saddened by war and absence are sound to the 
core, are facing the terrible experience of our day in a 
spirit of fidelity and self-sacrifice which cannot fail to en- 
rich the traditions of family life for all time tocome. Crises 
and catastrophies are not all liabilities. Even the tragedy 
of war may be made a positive and beneficent influence for 
good if we will but take the trouble to make it so. 
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Selective Service and the Married Man 


By Cot. ARTHUR V. MCDERMOTT 
Director, New York City 
Selective Service Administration 


WHEN THE administration of Selec- 
tive Service was inaugurated, hardly more than a year ago, 
our first major problem in New York City, where we have 
more than a million registrants, was with respect to regis- 
trants who were married. 

After several months that problem more or less ad- 
justed itself. The zealous and hard-working members of 
our Local Boards became familiar with the spirit as well as 
with the letter of the Selective Service Regulations. Their 
perception and insight into sociological problems and the 
frailties of human nature broadened immeasurably. The 
problem seemed to have been settled to the satisfaction of 
all. But today we have it back on our hands more heavily 
than ever. 

In the early days we had to deal, in the main, with 
Registrants who had been married before the Selective 
Service Law for compulsory military service was enacted. 
Today, our problems lie principally with the Registrants 
who married long after its enactment. 

Let me deal first with the former class. 

The Selective Sevice Regulations provide that a de- 
pendency deferment may be granted to any Registrant 
upon whom one or more dependents, “depend for support 
in a reasonable manner.” The Regulations further provide 
that the dependent must “depend in fact for support in a 
reasonable manner... on income earned by the Regis- 
trant.” The Regulations also provide that “the Local 
Board should be mindful of injuries which may be ex- 
pected to result from separating a father from his children 
or a husband from his wife.” They also provide that “any 
reasonable doubts in connection with dependency should 
be resolved in favor of deferment” and that “the main- 
tenance of the family as a unit is of importance to the na- 
tional well-being.” And finally, they conclude by saying 
that “no hard and fast rules will work.” 

Here arose the first bones of contention. Our Local 
Board members comprise the leading citizens of the com- 
munity, but they made no pretensions as expounders and 
interpreters of the law and the gospels. Vexatious ques- 
tions immediately began to arise, and in all of them the 
members of the Local Boards were dealing with the lives 
and the futures of their neighbors and their neighbors’ 
wives and parents and children. What constitutes sup- 
port “in a reasonable manner?” What constitutes a “rea- 
sonable doubt” in a dependency case? What constitutes 
dependency on “income earned by the Registrant” in a 
case where the Registrant, for example, has been married 


for ten years, has five children, earns forty dollars a week, 
and has an unearned income of forty thousand dollars a 
year from a trust fund? 

The most perplexing problem of all was in the cases of 
the so-called “working wives.” At the outset many of the 
Local Boards took the position that if a Registrant's wife 
was employed—or could gain employment—and could 
thereby eke out a bare existence during her husband's ab- 
sence in military service, the husband should not be 
granted a deferment. The members who took that view 
were merely adhering to what they considered, at the out- 
set of their experience, to be the correct interpretation of 
the Regulations. The decision of all these cases rests, in 
the first instance, with the members of the Local Boards 
themselves. The Director has neither the authority nor the 
jurisdiction to direct them as to how they shall decide any 
particular case or to reverse their decisions. I do, however, 
have not only the right but the duty to convey sugges- 
tions and recommendations to the Local Boards. They may 
adopt them or reject them, as they see fit. Early in April, 
1941, we issued the following bulletin from New York 
City Headquarters to the New York City Local Boards: 

** |. . Innumerable instances have come to our attention 
of registrants who have been married for three or five or 
even ten years, and who have been placed in Class I-A be- 
cause of the fact that their wives were employed. 

“Typical among the cases in question, are those where 
the registrant is earning from $25 to $50 a week and the 
wife is earning from $15 to $20 a week or more. The Boards 
referred to apparently go on the assumption that in such 
a case, the wife may not be considered a dependent be- 
cause her earnings will be sufficient to enable her to exist 
during her husband's absence. 

“In one actual case, where the husband was earning $30 
a week and the wife $16 a week, the Board refused to grant 
a dependency deferment until the wife produced an afh- 
davit from her employer stating that she had given up her 
job and would not be reemployed. Any such ruling is 
unauthorized by the Regulations and is directly contrary 
to the spirit and intention of the Selective Service Act and 
the Regulations. 

“Reading together the various provisions of the Law 
and the Regulations, it is clear that there is no intention 
to cause unnecessary hardship or to break up a home if the 
registrant's contributions from his earned income have 
been assisting substantially in maintaining the home. In 
most cases a contribution of 50% or more to the household 
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expenses could certainly be regarded as a “substantial” 
contribution, and in some cases where temporary lack of 
employment or other special factors exist, a contribution 
of less than 50% might properly be regarded as substan- 
tial. .. . If the registrant contributes substantially to the 
support of the household, and his induction into service 
will require his wife to support herself by her own labors, 
or will necessitate a drastic change in her mode of living, 
or impose a real hardship upon her, the deferment should 
by all means be granted. Some of the Boards seem to be- 
lieve that if the wife can live comfortably on her salary, no 
consideration should be given to the fact that the induc- 
tion will necessitate giving up the home in which the 
"couple have been living, placing the furniture in storage, 
requiring the wife to move into a hall-bedroom in a board- 
ing house, or other similar factors. Any such interpreta- 
tion of the Regulations is unreasonable and unjustified. 

“Every husband is under a legal obligation to support 
his wife. ... In a great many of these cases the wife is 
working for the purpose of laying by enough money to 
give the couple a start in life, or to buy furniture, or to 
purchase a home, or to take care of future increases in the 
family, or for other highly worthy motives. Refusal to 
recognize the husband's duty to his wife, even though she 
is helping him by her own earnings, is violative of the 
Regulations. It seems utterly illogical to say that one man 
earning $30 a week must be inducted into service because 
his wife earns $25 a week and to say that another man 
earning $30 a week shall be granted a deferment because 
his wife elects to stay at home and confine herself to her 
household duties. . . . ” 

I am happy to say that the issuance of this bulletin prac- 
tically put an end to the controversies and conflicts with 
respect to cases such as I have described. 

A contemporaneous problem in those early days of Se- 
lective Service was with respect to the Registrants who 
has been recently married. There is a vast distinction be- 
tween the “recent marriage” cases in the early days, and 
the “recent marriage” cases of the last few months. 

In the early days some of our Local Boards took the po- 
sition that any Registrant who married after October 16, 
1940, was “ipso facto” a draft dodger and should be dealt 
with accordingly. In a great many of these cases the intui- 
tion of the Local Boards was probably correct, but other 
cases of long standing engagements and unquestioned 
good faith, such a policy seemed somewhat arbitrary. We 
accordingly issued trom New York City Headquarters 
another Bulletin: 

“. . The fact that the marriage was entered into after 
October 16 does not shift the burden of evidence, and 
place upon the registrant the burden of proving himself 
innocent of an intent to evade service. The fact of such a 
marriage does, however, place upon the Boards the duty 
of making a more careful inquiry into the facts than the 


cases of marriages entered into before the Selective Service 
System was being seriously considered by Congress. It is 
suggested that in all cases where marriages were entered 
into shortly before registration day, as well as thereafter, 
the Boards should inquire into such facts as the following: 

(a) For how long a time had the couple been seriously 

contemplating marriage? 

(b) Were they formally engaged? If so, when was the 

engagement announced? 

(c) Were they waiting to be married until their eco- 

nomic condition showed improvement? 

(d) What preparation had they made for the marriage? 

(e) Was the wedding date fixed some time in advance 

and publicized? 

(f) Is the wife still working? If so, to what extent have 

their circumstances changed since their marriage? 

(g) Is the wife actually dependent upon the registrant 

at the time of classification?” 

This bulletin also served its purpose in the early days. 
In recent months, however, it is becoming apparent that 
many recent marriages on the part of Registrants have 
been prompted by the imminence of induction and by a 
desire to evade military service. 

In an effort to remedy this situation the Selective Serv- 
ice Regulations were amended early this Summer so as to 
provide that a deferment may not be granted to a recently 
married Registrant upon the grounds of his wife's alleged 
dependency unless he affirmatively establishes that the 
marriage was contracted in the “ordinary course of human 
affairs” and was not for the purpose of affording him a 
claim for a dependency deferment. The Registrant, the 
recently married Registrant, is no longer presumed to be 
innocent. 

Innumerable cases which have come to my personal at- 
tention have convinced me of the soundness and the jus- 
tice of this rule. In case after case the Registrant has orig- 
inally claimed that his parents or family would be in dire 
straits in case of his induction and, when the Local Board 
has found his claim to be without merit, he has subse- 
quently popped up with the news that he has just been 
married and that the newly acquired bride is solely de- 
pendent upon him. He offers no explanation as to the al- 
leged dependent parents or family on whose behalf he had 
originally pleaded. 

In innumerable cases the Registrant, after exhausting 
every possible subterfuge to obtain a deferment and after 
having taken one or more appeals without success, blandly 
announces to his Local Board that he has just been married, 
and thereupon asserts a new claim for a deferment. 

In many of these cases it appears that the Registrant 
has taken up his abode in the household of the bride’s fam- 
ily or she with his family. In many of them it appears that 
the bride was self-supporting up to the eve of the marriage 

(Continued on page 38) 
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COLLEGE COURSES IN PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 
By Henry BowMan, chairman and FLORENCE SCHROEDER, secretary 


THIS report is an attempt to state 
trends of opinion in a committee in which there was some 
disagreement on almost every issue. The committee had 
two brief meetings, with twenty-four persons present at 
the first and thirty-six at the second. The time was too 
short and the groups were too large to reach final conclu- 
sions on major questions and problems. The types of 
topics discussed, however, are important as an indication 
of some of the interests of persons directly or indirectly 
connected with the teaching of college marriage courses. 

One of the items on which the committee did approach 
unanimous agreement was the need for a full treatment of 
materials in marriage courses, for a thorough exploration 


of the subject. The inclination of some schools to feel _ 


satisfied that a series of four or six lectures provided ade- 
quate education for marriage and met the needs of stu- 
dents was deplored. It was pointed out, also, that in 
college curricula many fields of knowledge are highly seg- 
mented and there are numerous courses dealing with the 
same general area. At the same time, some members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs doubt the advisability 
of even including marriage education in the curriculum, al- 
though marriage is an almost universal experience in this 
country and is one of the commonly accepted fundamentals 
of our culture. 

The committee felt that there was a tendency for some 
college teachers to depend too much upon intellectual ver- 
balization, at which they themselves might be very adept 
but which does not carry over to the students who have 
to face actual life problems. This suggests the need for 
more extensive functional education. 

While recognizing the great importance of including 
special courses in education for marriage in the curriculum, 
the committee felt that it was important also to under- 
stand that other courses might make a contribution to stu- 
dents’ preparation for marriage. Each faculty member 
might think of his students as persons who will some day 
marry, rather than thinking of them as future celibates. If 
this were done, many an instructor might become more 
aware of the contribution his own course might make to 
the students’ preparation for marriage. 

It was pointed out that education for marriage would 
be enhanced if there were greater cooperation among 
teachers of psychology, sociology, biology and similar 
courses with teachers of marriage courses. If to this were 
added more extensive functionalization of beginning 
courses in these areas, getting away from highly technical 


treatments of subjects as if all beginning students were 
going to major in the instructor's field, and a development 
of beginning courses designed to meet the needs of young 
students, the way could be paved for more intensive mar- 
riage education in a special marriage course. 

The question arose as to the inclusion of historical and 
sociological material in the marriage course. No definite 
conclusion was reached except that this perennial question 
is a symptom of transition, an outgrowth of the genesis of 
the marriage course in the traditional family course. Many 
instructors attempt to cover both areas. Hope was ex- 
pressed that eventually this would be replaced by two 
separate courses with different objectives which were not 
at all antagonistic. At present, however, the administra- 
tive organization in many schools prevents the develop- 
ment of two such courses. 

The problem of “draft marriages’ was discussed, with 
considerable feeling both pro and con. There was ex- 
pressed a great desire for more information to be used in 
both teaching and counseling, an interest in what occurred 
during World War I, and a tendency to beware of gener- 
alization. 

Many members of the group reported that they had re- 
cently observed an increased interest in religion among stu- 
dents. Hence the role of religion in marriage and family 
living may possibly be accentuated. This suggests the im- 
portance of discovering means for dealing with this prob- 
lem more effectively in marriage courses. 

The committee exhibited considerable interest in val- 
ues—what values are, which ones are worth preserving at 
a time like this, how these might be discovered, how new 
values might be worked out, what values are contained in 
marriage and family living, how the crisis might affect 
these, what teachers of marriage courses might do about 
this problem. The questions are too complex for any con- 
clusion to have been reached in so short a time, but recog- 
nition of them is in itself significant. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the meetings 
was an enthusiastic, spontaneous expression of growing 
professional consciousness on the part of teachers of 
courses in preparation for marriage. There was intense 
interest in establishing the prestige of marriage education 
and in the problem of training teachers in this area. The 
group felt that there are indications that a new profession 
is developing and that we are getting away from the day 
when anyone is deemed qualified to teach a marriage course 
merely because he has an interest in it. But at present 
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teaching such a course is, in most cases, only part of the 
instructor's total “load.” Marriage education still tends 
to be more or less a sideline for persons designated as so- 
ciologists, psychologists, or biologists, or described by 
similar commonly accepted academic titles. Just as psy- 
chology entered many curricula via philosophy and sociol- 


ogy formerly sailed under the banner of political economy, 
so marriage education is growing out of better-known dis- 
ciplines. We can look forward to the day when teachers 
of marriage education will be designated by titles descrip- 
tive of their work, which by then will have become their 


primary responsibility. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELLING 
By Emity HARTsHORNE Mupb, Chairman 


DURING the first meeting of the Sec- 
tion on Marriage and Family Counseling, Dr. Ernest W. 
Burgess reported his preliminary impressions of his three 
year follow-up study of the marital adjustment of the one 
thousand engaged couples in his earlier study. The discus- 
sion which followed gave evidence of interest and differ- 
ence in professional reaction to some of these findings. 
The second session was devoted to the presentation of 
individual counseling experiences concerned with adjust- 
ment in marriage. Problems embodied in these cases were 
discussed. It was brought out that in problems of sexual 
maladjustment people are often helped by counselors 
through suggestions of variation in behavior and tech- 
niques specifically adapted to their individual problems. 
Inhibitions are often modified through the liberalizing of 
attitudes and thus helping clients to accept their impulses 
and be themselves in intimate relations. Reassurance is 
utilized in most situations. All counselors stressed the 
need for clients to accept an experimental period of time 
during which, through their own efforts, they put mto 
practice new, for old, patterns of behavior. 


The group contended that: 
1. Causes of difficulties are various. Counselor must be 


conservative in seeking the relationships between 
causes and effects. 

2. Counseling, although utilizing various procedures, is 
primarily an art. 

3. Counseling and group work is supplementary. Group 
work should derive content from counseling experience 
as well as from the disciplines and sciences. 

4. Education for marriage and family life should be inte- 
grated with all aspects of education as a whole. 


Suggestions for the next meetings of this Section at the 
next Conference were made as follows: 


a. That summarized material from the past three Counsel- 
ing Section Meetings of each Conference be available in 
mimeographed form for persons attending next year’s 
Counseling Section. 

b. That next year we offer in this Section a symposium of 
points of view and techniques from the presentation of 
cases of counselors who are actively engaged in coun- 
seling. 

c. That professionally trained men and women in allied 
fields and interested individuals be informed that they 
are welcome in this Section, that a formal invitation is 
not necessary nor are the meetings closed. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LAW 
By Joun S. BRADWAY, Acting Chairman 


BESIDES the general session December 
29, 1941 on the subject “Legal Aspect of the Defense Pro- 
gram as They Affect Marriage and the Home,” two spe- 
cial meetings of the Committee were held. 

At the first of these the Committee considered two pro- 
posals. The first was by Professor Sayre. He asked that 
the sub-committee on legal research of which he was chair- 
man be given authority to proceed further with the task of 
formulating principles regarding the law relating to Fam- 
ily Property. After an interesting and informative discus- 
sion, the Committee moved to recommend to the Execu- 
tive Committee that the Committee be continued with 
the following additional authority: 1) that the Committee 
cooperate with other research societies or individuals with 


a view to collecting further information on our general 
project, 2) that the Committee continue to collect socio- 
logical material itself, and 3) that the Committee draft, in 
purely tentative form, model statutes in this field, if by so 
doing it felt that it could best bring coherence and in- 
creased effectiveness to its work. 

A second motion, also made by Professor Sayre, was 
passed, providing that an additional sub-committee be ap- 
pointed to deal with family law generally and to survey 
the possibilities of restatement of the law in this field or 
changes of the law in this field, or to engage in the actual 
work of such restatement or changes (roughly on analogy 
to the work in the American Law Institute) as the findings 
and investigations of this committee may seem to justify. 
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At the second special session of the Committee, Paul 
Sayre presided. Mr. Murray of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration read a paper about the wages paid in domestic 
service as shown by his survey in Baltimore. The survey 
covered only colored employees and only women, though, 


unlike most northern and southern cities, it appeared 
that the employees generally did not live in the home of 
their employer, but lived in their own home and often had 
their own family to look after in addition to this employ- 
ment by the day. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE FAMILY 
By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Acting Chairman 


PROFESSOR Howard F. Bigelow, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Economic Basis of the 
Family, had made preliminary plans for a program, based 
on what the Committee had accomplished at the 1941 
Meeting (Marriage and Family, V. 3, 1941, pp. 32-33), 
which proposed to consider at the 1941 Conference the 
following topics: 

(A) The backgrounds of family finance planning, in 
terms of statements to be sought from economists, sociolo- 
gists and others—‘“What are the facts about the present 
economic situation and prospects for the immediate future 
which are of significance to families in planning the eco- 
nomic adjustments which they must make in the next few 
years? This should include both the years of the war 
emergency and the period of readjustment after the war.” 

(B) Typical cases of family financial situations requiring 
planning and adjustment—‘Because of individual differ- 
ences, no two families are affected in exactly the same way 
by the impact of the war. Each family must, therefore, to 
a very considerable extent, work out its own problems in 
its own way, if it is to make the most satisfactory adjust- 
ment to changing conditions. But there are a number of 
typical situations which whole groups of families must 
face. What are some of the more common of these typical 
situations? What are suitable adjustments for, each of 
these types of families to make?” 

(C) Agencies providing for such planning, adjustment, 
and consultation—“What can be done to provide more or 
less adequate sources of information and counsel for fami- 
lies faced with serious economic adjustments during the 
next few years? To what extent do families have available 
in usable form this information about economic conditions 
as set up in (A)? To what extent are families aware of the 
different types of problems the war occasions and of the 
possible adjustments to each? Can they place themselves 
in such a scale as we have set up in (B)? What can be 
done to provide more adequate information and more 
generally available counselling services, especially for 
families which have always been well above the border 
line economically and would like to stay there, and for 
families which have been receiving assistance but who 
now have good jobs, whose attitude as reported by Family 
Welfare and Assistance Workers is ‘Now that I have a 
good job, I won't be needing you any more.’” 


Professor Bigelow turned this plan over to the Acting 
Chairman and a program resulted which presented certain 
topics under (A) and (C)—family finance backgrounds and 
family finance agencies, leaving (B) entirely for later con- 
sideration by the Committee. As the Acting Chairman of 
the Committee is also Chairman of the Home Economics ~ 
Section of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, he arranged one joint program with that organiza- 
tion. 

The Committee on Economic Basis, therefore, con- 
tributed to the 1941 National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions two Round Tables and provided one general pro- 
gram for the Conference. 

The Round Table on “Backgrounds of Family Finance 
Planning” on December 29, included: A paper by Mrs. 
Marion B. Lutweiler on “Employment of Married 
Women”; a statement prepared by J. L. Hypes of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; and contributions by Joseph K. 
Folsom, Vassar College, Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia 
University, and the others present, who included :—Emil 
Leffler, Albion College; Theodore K. Noss, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Lois Adams, Beaver College; Eugene L. Belisle, 
Massachusetts Mothers’ Health Council; Nohema Ca- 
ballero, Havana, Cuba; Margaret B. Dreisbach, Farm Se- 
curity Administration; E. Berman, National Refugee 
Service; Eleanor M. Bigelow, Philadelphia Visiting Nurse 
Society; V. Poatz, New Rochelle Visiting Nurse; Alma 
A. Rothschild, Women’s City Club, New York; Dorothy 
White, Consultant on Income Management, R. H. Macy 
and Company; Elizabeth Stenvenson, and the Acting 
Chairman of Teachers College. 

Mrs. Lutweiler’s paper discussed the effect of the pres- 
ent order on the family pattern, emphasizing the desire of 
women to participate in activities outside the home, and 
the hindrances in present economic conditions. She sug- 
gested the development of cooperative organizations of 
groups of families which would enable individual mothers 
to develop specialized activities on the basis of personal 
aptitudes and thus the country would utilize the potential 
skills of all women for the improvement of all the families 
concerned, and for the security of society. 

Housing units might be planned, individually and col- 
lectively, in such a way as to implement the possibilities 
for cooperative living within the individual family and 
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among groups of families. It was felt that the develop- 
ment of defense housing and post-war housing on a very 
large scale was certain to determine for some years ahead 
the possibility of progress in these directions. In order to 
insure the design of new housing in terms of needs for 
family and group living, it was suggested that small scale 
experimental projects would demonstrate the needs and 
possibilities and influence large scale housing develop- 
ments. Trade union groups and college graduate groups 
might provide the pioneer development of new designs for 
living. 

It was pointed out that family enterprise—work, play, 
education, in the home and among groups of families—is 
inevitably affected by the design, the facilities, the fix- 
tures, and the planning of one dwelling unit in relation to 
other dwelling units. 

Simplification of design of mechanical aids to family 
work, simplification of furnishings, home construction of 
simple furniture, education in budgeting, purchasing, or- 
ganization of family work, all came in for discussion. 

Mrs. Lutweiler suggested that definition of possibilities 
and requirements for family living is needed among fami- 
lies of different kinds in different circumstances—large 
families, small families, urban families, rural families, and 
families of different economic circumstances—as a guide to 
the planning of dwelling units and communities. The 
present interest in nutrition reform and in consumer or- 
ganization to support the war makes this a favorable time 
for experimenting with patterns of living that will facili- 
tate gainful employment of married women. 

Two resolutions adopted by this Section were approved 
at the business meeting of the National Conference, one 
that ways be found to study and demonstrate new and 
experimental designs for family economic life, the other 
to recommend the adoption of the price control measure 
with, as a minimum all the powers urged by the adminis- 
tration.!_ A discussion outline, “The Effect of War on 
Americati Families,” based in part on Professor J. H. S. 
Bossard’s paper in the American Sociological Review, 
[6, 1941, pp. 330-344] and prepared by H. F. Bigelow, was 
distributed at the section meeting. Copies may be had 
from Professor Bigelow, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

J. L. Hypes, Professor of Sociology, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn., contributed the following state- 
ment. 

Im portant Factors in the Family Situation 

There are a number of forces both internal and external 
to the family that are greatly affecting it, not only in so 
called normal times, but perhaps even more during the 
present emergency. 

1. There is an essential lack of a sound philosophy of 


1 Marriage and Family Living, IV, February 1942, pp. 16-17. 


the functions of the family, at least on the part of the lay 
public. The American ideal places such emphasis upon 
the personal-pleasure side of marriage that the funda- 
mentals involving adequacy of family support, home man- 
agement, parental education, and the general community 
values of the family, are minimized or overlooked by many. 
Family functions have shifted so greatly that it is some- 
times said that little remains of the historical family except 
reproduction and affection. Is this a sound trend? If not, 
what can we do about it? 

2. In America the chasm between biological maturity 
and economic maturity is widening. Child labor laws, the 
unionization of labor, expertness required of laborers, etc., 
combine to make it almost impossible for the older chil- 
dren in the family to get worthwhile employment toward 
their own support. Thus, young people become more or 
less an economic burden to their families. They also miss 
the training that is secured through doing worthwhile 
work. 

3. American families generally are lacking in the pio 
neer spirit that built America. If more families could own a 
little land, could doa certain amount of small-scale farming 
according to the best that our agricultural colleges could 
plan, if the parents and the children would more and more 
make a hobby of home life under these conditions, then 
many economies along the lines of food and recreation 
could be effected, and the parents would have an oppor- 
tunity to really become acquainted with their children 
and to teach them those virtues that only parents can 
teach. Families running on this sort of basis would not fall 
afoul so easily of the depressions that visit us periodically. 

4. Our education needs vitalization along the lines of 
modern needs. The pressures of our times point more co- 
gently than ever before to the need of work experience as 
a vital part of the educational program. In the lower ele- 
mentary grades, nature study projects and other similar 
activities should integrate the children’s lives with the 
outside world according to their abilities to understand, 
and prepare them for the next steps in the junior high 
school and the senior high school where project work on a 
community basis and a certain amount of employment may 
be integrated with the on-campus earning processes. We 
might hope, as a result, that young girls, who enter mar- 
riage would have had some actual experience that would 
enable them to steer their tiny domestic crafts off the eco 
nomic rocks, and we would normally expect that the 
young husbands who enter family life would have mas- 
tered some vocation or profession to such an extent as to 
make them a dependable source of income, however small 
that may be. 

5. Closely related to some of the above-mentioned con- 
ditions is that of the improper expenditure of the family 
income. The problem here is to see that “first things 
should come first” in family spending. Necessities should 
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come before luxuries, and one of the necessities in these 
uncertain times is the accumulation of savings, however 
small they may be. Excessive installment buying, thrift- 
lessness, and an overworked mania for commercial recrea- 
tion have pretty well paved the way for family insecurity. 
A corrected sense of values is certainly needed as much as 
anything else in this situation, and this leads to the next 
statement. 

6. The American family’s life has been over-concerned 
with the economic phases of our civilization. There needs 
to be a larger place in our family life for the things of the 
spirit and the mind. 

7. One or two other matters that need critical consid- 
eration in terms of their implications to family welfare are: 
a trade unionism that highly circumscribes the responsibil- 
ities and the initiative of intelligent American citizens; 
an impersonality in community life that tends to make the 
individual unconcerned about his immediate associates; 
and a lack of adequate social leadership. 

Adequacy of social leadership, I think, will have to be 
measured in terms of some understanding of our civiliza- 
tion from its beginning down to the present; and adequate 
leadership is also measured by special training for the vari- 
ous leadership jobs, and above all by a warm feeling of 
friendliness and of social responsibility towards one’s fel- 
low men. This is a special challenge to teachers of all 
kinds, to the priesthood, and to social workers. 

The church and certain other agencies need to be chal- 
lenged for a vital service in family welfare work. The 
Church, and particularly the Roman Catholic and the 
other traditional faiths, heretofore have placed much value 
upon the family as a social and educational institution. 
This historic interest in the family needs to be reborn and 
reemphasized. Thus, in terms of the open country, the 
rural priesthood should know farm life very well and be 
in sympathy with rural life conditions and potentialities. 
The same should be said of the social workers who are find- 
ing a new field of activity in the country. The professional 
education of these workers should contain actual experi- 
ences and academic development that would prepare them 
for their respective specialized fields of service. As an as- 
pect of this training, county agricultural agents, home 
demonstrators, and youth leaders, provided at government 
expense, should be led to see the wider social implications 
of their respective positions as touching upon family and 
community welfare. 

International Program.—The joint program with the 
World Federation of Education Associations was pre- 
sented at a General Session of the National Conference on 
December 30, with the theme, “An International View of 
the Family,” which included ten papers on Family Prob- 
lems, seven from abroad and three from the United States. 
The summaries of the first five papers may be had from Dr. 
Andrews, Teachers College, as follows: “The Argentine 


Rural Family” by Angélica Mendoza of the National Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires; “The Australian Family in the 
War Emergency,” Muriel Heagney, Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau Conference; ““The Woman in the Bra- 
zilian Family,’ Maria deLourdes sa Pereira, Ministry of 
Education, Brazil; ““Chile’s Information Service for Rural 
Families,” Graciela Mandujano, Institute for Rural Infor- 
mation, Santiago; “Municipal Day Nurseries of Havana,” 
Nohema Caballero, Inspector of Nurseries, Havana. A 
Discussion of Adult Education in Chile was contributed 
by Mrs. Maria M. Gonzales-Vera of Santiago, and Pro- 
fessor S. H. Prince of Dalhousie University and Director 
of Maritime School of Social Work read a paper on “The 
Canadian Family in War Time,” which described the situa- 
tion in Canada as regards Marriage, Migration, Income, 
Housing, Disease, and Child Delinquency and listed the 
preventive measures and agencies which Canada has un- 
derway for family security and conservation. The Section 
Committee also arranged a broadcast by Dr. Prince while 
he was in New York. 

The three American papers included: “The Economic 
Situation Faced by the Family” hy Professor Paul H. 
Nystrom, Columbia University; ““The Social Security Pro- 
gram,” Peter Kasius, Social Security Board; and “The 
Family and the Child,” Elsa Castendyck, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. Professor Nystrom reviewed the position of the 
consumer and the need for comprehensive retail price 
controls.! 

The second Round Table of the Economic Basis on the 
Family had as its subject “Agencies for Family-Finance 
Counseling and Guidance,” with the following papers: 
Dr. Dorothy Brady, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
“Utilization of Facts from the Consumer Purchases Study 
in Family Finance Planning”; Miss Genoeffa Nizzardini, 
Office of Price Administration, New York City, “Con- 
sumer Information Services through Consumers’ Division, 
Office of Price Administration”; Mrs. Luise Addiss, Com- 
munity Service Society, New York City, “Family Budget 
Planning in Social Agencies”; Mrs. Margaret Dreisbach, 
Farm Security Administration, “Family Budgeting Meth- 
ods with Disadvantaged Farm Families”; Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Child Study Association of America, “Fi- 
nance Problems of Children and Parents.” 

This section meeting recommended to the attention of 
the National Conference the problems of consumer credit. 

The Committee, in planning its future programs, will 
doubtless take into account the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Bigelow that consideration be given to different 
typical case situations in family finance adjustment. 
Further attention is also needed both for the backgrounds 
of family finance and for the agencies and methods used in 
family finance. 


1 Dr. Nystrom’s paper is appearing in Practical Home Economics. 
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In reporting the section proceedings to the concluding 
section of the National Conference, the Acting Chair- 
man extended an invitation to members of the National 
Conference to participate in the International Congress 


on Education of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations which meets in Montreal July 7 to 9, 1942, when 
another joint program will be presented under the auspices 
of the National Conference on Family Relations. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 
ON THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


By Louise RAMSEY, Acting Chairman 


THE first session was given to the con- 
sideration of the problem,—how to introduce a well- 
rounded course in marriage into high school in order to 
have the best cooperation from administrators, patrons, 
and other subject teachers in the school. 

The following suggestions were made: 


1. The college should so prepare the teacher that she 
will study and know her community. 

2. After the teacher has organized the course, she should 
be given the opportunity to make known to the 
school patrons the aims and outcomes expected of this 
course. 

3. At patrons’ meetings the teacher should try to get 
the reaction of the parents of pupils taking the course. 

4. Call in the principal to speak to the class on some 
phase of the work. 

5. Help to bring outside speakers, authorities in the 
field, to the community as soon as possible. This may 
be done through the different social service organiza- 
tions during national child week or as special feature 
on the Public Affairs Institute program. 

6. As the course progresses request notes from pupils’ 
parents on any phase of the work. 

7. Give parents the privilege of one or more books re- 
quired of the pupils. 

8. The teacher should be given the opportunity to speak 
at teachers’ meetings to acquaint her co-workers with 
the aims and outcomes of the course. 

9. Use agencies in the community to increase interest in 
the course. 

10. Set upa library on the subject for the patrons. 


At the second session, Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg, 
contributed much in relating his experiences with com- 
munities and their receptivity to the marriage course. He 
finds that parents are in agreement as to the need of this 
course in high school. 


Recommendations were: 


I. The college and high school groups of the conference 
conference should meet at least in one joint session 
to exchange ideas about the following: 

1. Requirements of teachers of marriage courses. 

2. Requiring of all college students a course in mar- 
riage. 

3. Requiring of all teachers a course in family life. 

II. Research work 

1. Find out what high schools are doing outstanding 
work in preparation for marriage and family life. 

2. Collect courses of study in this field from those 
schools. 

3. Questionnaire to parents. 

III. Organization 

1. Invite teachers who are responsible for the recog- 
nized work to meet with the committee at the 
next conference to serve as consultants. 

2. Organize the group. 

3. Work on a course of study acceptable to the group. 

IV. Give publicity to efforts and accomplishments in 

order that the public and school authorities may 

benefit as well as teachers and others interest in the 

subject at the high school level. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY IN THE COMMUNITY 


By MarGareT WELLS Woop, Chairman 


DISCUSSION in the two committee 
meetings was centered around an outline of topics sub- 
mitted in advance by various members of the committee. 
The members represent various professional fields and or- 
ganizations nation-wide in scope. In all the individuals 
present at the two sessions were representative of schools, 


colleges, character building and welfare agencies, federal, 
state and county governmental agencies as well as consul- 
tation clinics and representatives of lay organizations. 
The nature of the community program for Marriage 
and the Family today will be determined by the influences 
of defense preparation upon that community. Particular 
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needs or interests in any one phase of the program will 
determine the first approach. Nearness of the community 
to a defense area or an army camp would stimulate the 
interest of that community in recreation, venereal disease 
and the need for development for sound attitudes and 
social ideals. Pertinent problems such as hasty marriage 
and recreational needs loom large in the consciousness of 
civic leaders. Each community will base its program on a 
careful survey of specific needs and problems. 

To find and enlist the support of interested and in- 
formed individuals to serve as leaders in the promotion of 
this program is of major importance. A fine physician, an 
able nurse, a religious worker, club and civic leaders— 
such professional, lay and civic leaders are present in 
almost every community. Hidden resources for service in 
this field may be found in married women formerly nurses, 
teachers, etc. The program in one community was initi- 
ated by bringing together for discussion all those doing 
personnel and marriage counselling, nurses, doctors, min- 
isters, social workers. Through a discussion of their 
mutual problems the need for better preparation was ap- 


parent and one member of the group was encouraged to ~ 


seek further study in the family counseling field. 
Through lectures and discussion as a part of the pro- 
gram of existing organizations, through study groups, 
newspapers, library service, radio and marriage counselling, 
the program may be promoted. i 
Aspects of these services brought out in discussion 
were: 


1. The single lecture. While frequently regarded as 
of little importance, it may be of real use in awakening a 
community or organization to needs of which it was not 
aware. 

2. Counselling. Through group conferences of those 
doing counselling in a certain community, needs and 
limitations of the counsellors themselves, the awareness 
of referral procedure, and opportunities for further train- 
ing were brought out. 

3. Library. Distribution and use of printed materi:! 
through libraries and organizations was considered to be 


of major importance. National organizations in the field 
of parent education, social hygiene, and library services 
are equipped to aid in the selection of this material. 

4. The newspaper. The newspaper and magazine may 
serve to answer two vital needs:—to inform the public 
with authentic information and to open their columns to 
counselling where the column is directed by a qualified 
consultant who refers the inquirer to nearby accredited 
social welfare services. Where that is done an avenue of 
sound and unique service to needy individuals is estab- 
lished. So significant is this service that a Federal Bureau 
serves as referral agency for a magazine service conducted 
by an accredited marriage consultant. 


Some definite needs in promoting this program are: 


1. To find ways of reaching people of all ages and eco 
nomic levels. (The opportunity for service to labor 
and lodge and nationality groups was noted.) 

2. How to reach mothers of babies in their first year. 
Prenatal clinics, nutrition classes and extension classes 
are available. 

3. To find more active ways of reaching fathers. Im- 
portant in this program is the understanding of male 
psychology. 

a. Industrial and labor groups can here be served. 

b. Successful programs in contacting expectant fathers 
are now being carried on in various maternity cen- 
ters and in one city dept. of health. 


Certain cautions in directing the program were dis- 
cussed. 


a. Getting too far ahead of the community 
b. Lagging behind the community 
c. Making the community parasitic 


Periodic evaluation of what has been accomplished is 
desirable in order that the program will serve the im- 
mediate situation, especially in war emergencies. Goals 
—immediate and long time—must be re-assessed if the 
program is to be sound and effective. 


RESEARCH ON MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
By Leonarp S. CotTTRELL, JR., Chairman 


THE committee on Research on Mar- 
riage and the Family held two open meetings during the 
national conference in New York City, December 29 to 31. 
Out of the fourteen members of the committee, only four 
members were able to be present, Professor Mildred 
Fairchild, Professor Harvey J. Lock, Dr. Franz J. Kallman 
and Professor Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Chairman. About 
thirty-five members of the conference attended the meet- 


ings. 


Since so few committee members were present, it was 
decided not to devote time to the prepared memoranda 
published in the October issue of Marriage and Family 
Living. Instead of that discussion we considered what 
lines of inquiry we would suggest to persons interested 
in marriage and family research under’ present war condi- 
tions, and at the two sessions arrived at the following 
suggestions: 

1. That some research worker or group of workers as- 
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semble materials on the effects of World War I on the 
American family. 

2. That material be assembled and made available to 
research workers on the impact of war on family relations 
in contemporary Europe. It was felt this would indicate 
what problems to anticipate in this country. 

3. That special attention be given to adjustment in 
families where the father is removed for military or in- 
dustrial reasons, viz., the wife’s adjustment to her dual 
role, the effect on the children, the ways in which family 
solidarity may be maintained under these conditions, the 
sexual adjustment of separated spouses and the effect of 
these adjustments on the marriage relationship itself. 

4. That a careful study be made of the effect of war on 
the sex mores of our culture. 

5. That research workers give attention to the study 
of family adjustment to migratory working conditions. 

6. That the adjustment made by young people who 
marry just before the husband goes into military service 
be studied and compared with the adjustment of those 
who postpone marriage because of military service. 


7. That the adjustment that men make to military serv- 
ice be studied in relation to the attitudes of members of 
their family. For example, what effect does the attitude 
of mothers and wives toward sons and husbands going into 
military service have on the adjustment these men make 
in the service. The same question may be asked in regard 
to fathers’ attitudes toward their sons entering the serv- 
ice. 

8. That the adjustment of women to changes the war 
requires in their roles in the home and in the community 
be made, followed by studies of the problems confronting 
women when their husbands and brothers return. 

9. That the basic personality characteristics associated 
with good adjustment to democratic relationships be 
studied, as well as the family relationships which encour- 
age and discourage their development. 

The committee recommended that these research sug- 
gestions be published in Marriage and Family Lving in the 
hopes that research workers who are working or wish to 
work on these or similar problems will communicate with 
the committee. 


Selective Service and the Married Man 


(Continued from page 30) 


either by reason of her own earnings or her parents’ re- 
sources, but almost immediately thereafter became solely 
dependent upon the Registrant for the bare necessities of 
existence. 

This situation prompted us to issue our latest New 
York City Bulletin on the subject. 

“|... The provision of Paragraph 354 b. of the Regula- 
tions that ‘any reasonable doubts in connection with de- 
pendency should be resolved in favor of deferments’ has 
no bearing on the question as to the good faith of the mar- 
riage. The good faith of the marriage should be convinc- 
ingly established before the question of dependency is 
passed upon. 

“In cases where the registrant submits evidence of an 
alleged long-standing engagement, the Local Board may 
give due consideration to the question as to whether or 
not the marriage would have taken place when it did if 
induction into military service had not been imminent. 

“In a surprisingly large percentage of the recent mar- 


riage cases, it appears that the registrant originally 
claimed a Class III deferment on the basis of his alleged 
contributions to his parents or family. When this claim 
is rejected, he subsequently appears before the Local 
Board with the news that he has just been married and 
that his wife is now dependent upon him. In most of 
these cases it is apparent that the original claim was not 
made in good faith and this fact should be given due con- 
sideration in passing upon the question as to whether the 
subsequent claim is made in good faith... . ” 

It is not to be assumed from what I have said that 
fraudulent claims of this nature constitute the prevailing 
practice in New York City. They are the exception rather 
than the rule, but with over a million Registrants even the 
exceptions can run into fairly large figures. 

The report on “The Family in Chile” and “The Family 
in Brazil,” which would conclude the papers on the in- 
ternational view of the family, begun in the Winter issue, 
will appear in our Fall issue. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


Connecticut Council on Family Relations.—The third 
meeting of the year of the Council took place at the Yale 
Graduate School in New Haven, February g. Dr. Bessie 
Bloom Wessel, chairman, presided. 

The discussion was led by Dr. Lloyd Thompson, di- 
rector, Psychiatric Service in the Community, New 
Haven, and dealt with “Family Problems as Observed in 
the Prenatal Clinic.” Dr. Thompson discussed a number 
of case histories which revealed needs in the community 
to strengthen the family. He discussed nervous tensions 
which could be relieved for the prospective mother and 
educational programs dealing with health and family in 
general. One of the most successful programs in New 
Haven is a course for prospective fathers which evokes 
great interest. The first lecture deals with health prob- 
lems in general, and the last lecture, attended by both 
mothers and fathers, is a moving picture showing child 
development and is presented as produced in the Gesell 
Clinic of Child Development. 

Dr. Wessel then gave an interesting report upon her at- 
tendance at the National Conference on Family Relations 
in New York. 

The next meetings will be led by Professor Leo Sim- 
mons, professor of sociology at Yale University. One 
meeting will be given over to a discussion of health plans 
by Dr. Franz Goldmann of the Yale School of Medicine. 
The other will be a panel discussion dealing with “New 
Problems Arising in Family Care as a Result of War 
Plans.” 

Illinois Committee on Farnily Relations —A Committee 
has been organized to explore the possibilities of organiz 
ing an Illinois State Conference on Family Relations. It 
has arranged a meeting to be held Friday, May 8, at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, in connection with the 
meeting of the Social Science Section of the Illinois Acad- 
emy of Science. Persons planning to attend should write 
the chairman of the Committee, B. F. Timmons, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana and Kentucky Joint Conference on Family Rela- 
tions—As Marriage and Family Living goes to press ar- 
rangements are being made for a joint conference to be 
held at the Y.M.C.A., Indianapolis, May 22-23. For 
further information, write Lester M. Jones, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Northern Division, California Conference on Family 
Relations —A Conference was held at Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, under the presidency of Noel Keys, which will be 
reported in the next issue of this magazine. 


Southern Regional and Louisiana State Conference.-—A 
joint session of the Conference was held at Louisiana State 
University March 23-24. 

Virginia Conference on Family Relations.—The annual 
meeting held February 27 and 137 persons in attendance. 
The following officers were elected: president, Dr. H. 
Hudnall Ware; vice-president, Dr. Olive Stone; acting 
vice-president, until Dr. Stone’s return in the Fall, Mrs. 
Elwood Street; secretary, Mrs. J. H. Marion; treasurer- 
ass't secretary, Miss Margaret Barrett. Members of the 
Executive Committee for 1942-1944, Dr. Flemie P. Kit- 
trell, Dr. A. L. Carson, Miss Louise Ramsey, Mr. Warren 
Guthrie. 

Projects which have been definitely approved and 
undertaken for the coming year include: (1) preparation 
of a bibliography, selected and annotated, for the use of 
teachers and workers in this field. (2) a survey of existing 
work in this field, such as high school and college courses, 
clinics, counseling agencies, churches with some work in 
this field, lists of doctors with viewpoints toward coun- 
seling consistent with the aims of the Conference. (3) 
promotion of local meetings in several centers throughout 
the state. 

Wisconsin Committee on Family Relations —On Oc- 
tober 25, 1941, Dr. Eugenia Cameron, chairman, called a 
meeting of twelve representative people to act as a nucleus 
for a planning and steering committee for the Wisconsin 
Conference on Family Relations. Present at the meeting 
were Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, director, Division of Child 
Welfare; Mr. Sanger Powers, executive secretary, Wis- 
consin Conference of Social Workers; Mrs. Margaret 
Wilson, chairman of the child study committee, Parent 
Teachers Association; Mr. Carl Wormington, director, 
Madison Community Union; Mrs. Sophia Siebecker, di- 
rector, Family Welfare and Childrens Service Association; 
Mr. F. G. Bishop, principal, Two Rivers High School; 
Miss Helen Clarke, professor of social work, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Margaret Pirsch, Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Father Head, Green Bay Diocese Apostolate; Miss Aimee 
Zillmer, director bureau of social hygiene, Wisconsin 
State Department of Health; Dr. Reuben Hill, assistant 
professor social education, University of Wisconsin. Plans 
for an early meeting of a committee of approximately fifty 
members were made. Dr. Reuben Hill was elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the steering committee and Dr. Eugenia 
§. Cameron was confirmed as Chairman. The agenda of 
the meeting to be held included a panel discussion aimed 
at acquainting the members of the committee with the 
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work going on in the state in various fields. The following 
assignments were tentatively made: Father Head to speak 
on “A Program of Marriage Preparation and Marital 
Counselling Being Carried On by the Catholic Church”; 
Mr. Bishop to speak on “The Two Rivers High School 
Program in Family Life’; and Reuben Hill to discuss 
“Work at the University of Wisconsin in Marriage 


Preparation.” 

Members of the initial committee decided that a State 
Conference would be postponed until the success of a first 
meeting of a State Committee was assured. In the mean- 
time arrangements are to be made to hold meetings at the 
time of the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work and 
jointly with the Wisconsin Association of Social Work. 


Meetings and Events 


American Home Economics Association.—The thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association will be held in Boston from June 21 to 24. It 
will be a working convention for putting state associations 
and the national organization on an all-out wartime foot- 
ing. Dr. Gladys Branegan, dean of the Division of House- 
hold and Industrial Arts, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, is president of the Association. Mrs. Dora Lewis, 
head of the department of home economics of New York 
University, New York City, is chairman of the program 
committee. 

Association for Childhood Education—The Golden 
Jubilee Convention of the Association was held at Buf- 
falo, New York, April 6-10, 1942 with the central theme 
“Unity in Purpose and Effort in All Service to All Chil- 
dren.” 

Fifty years ago, during a meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the International Kindergarten Union, 
now the Association for Childhood Education, was 
organized in a Baptist church at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, with thirty charter members. 

In 1930, at Memphis, a new constitution and a new 
name, the Association for Childhood Education, were 
adopted. The following year at Detroit the National 
Council of Primary Education, which had been organized 
in 1915 at Cincinnati, adopted the constitution and the 
name of the Association for Childhood Education. Thus 
the two organizations were joined. 

The Association publishes bulletins and a monthly 
magazine, Childhood Education; edits books for teachers, 
parents and children; conducts conferences that feature 
study classes, discussions and studios; assists local affili- 
ated groups through publications and advisory service; 
maintains committees to study current educational prob- 
lems; gives individual information through headquarters 
in Washington; and cooperates with national and interna- 
tional organizations working for the welfare of children. 

The Association membership of 3'7,000 includes teach- 
ers, administrators, training teachers, students, parents, 
librarians, social workers, and others interested in children. 
Through 492 local branches and 31 state associations the 
organization works to improve the quality of teaching and 
educational opportunities for children. 


Anniversary year bulletins will be History of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Storytelling, and Recording 
the Growth of Children. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Better Homes and Better Gardens Conference.—On 
March 5 and 6 this Conference was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity under the joint sponsorship of the Indiana section 
of Better Homes in America and the Garden Club of 
Indiana. In line with the purpose of Better Homes in 
America, which is “to help the people of the United 
States to help themselves in matters of housing and home 
improvement, and in related matters of family life,” the 
program included lectures on possible ways of improving 
the house and grounds and also discussions of family and 
community relationships. Dr. E. Lowell Kelly, director of 
the Psychological Clinic, Purdue University, in discussing 
the subject “Preparedness for Tomorrow's Home” em- 
phasized the importance to children of the quality of 
human relationships within the home, and stated that 
“Happy parents, through their own happiness and the 
atmosphere they create, cause their children to be happy.” 
He expressed two hopes for the home of tomorrow: first, 
that it will provide more adequately for the psychological 
needs of children—especially, the needs for security and 
affection; second, that it will be more democratic, and will 
thus develop in the child an appreciation of democracy and 
first-hand knowledge of how it works. Dr. J. Roy Leevy, 
assistant professor of sociology, Purdue University, dis- 
cussing the same subject from the sociologist’s point of 
view, said “We will need to educate the children of today 
in our public schools about how to plan and build a home, 
how to live in it after it is built, and how to live in the 
community as well as in their own home, if the homes of 
tomorrow are to be any improvement over today’s home.”’ 

Birth Control Federation of America—The annual 
meeting was held in New York, January 28-30. Dorothy 
Boulding, M.D., advocated planned parenthood as a 
public health measure for the Negro race, asserting that 
their need for it was only one of degree. A report from 
Great Britain was made by Mrs. Christopher Fremantle 
in which she stated: “at least the war has proved one 
thing once and for all: that the unit of value is not 
the pound or the dollar or the gold standard or barter, but 
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the labor of one person in one day, and that this war is 
above all else a restatement of the value of the individual.” 
An analysis of the role of the contraceptive clinic in a 
program of preventive medicine was given by Alan F. 
Guttmacher, M.D., Johns Hopkins University, in which 
he stated the need for the study of involuntary sterility in 
marriage which he believed was higher than ten percent. 
Mrs. Stuart Mudd, Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia, 
described by means of case descriptions those who register 
dissatisfaction with birth control clinics, the majority of 
whom fall into three types: 1) the self-centered, narcissistic 
type of women, 2) the passive accepting type, and 3) the 
woman who is resentful but desirous of change. Mrs. 
Frank J. Shepard, co-chairman with Mrs. Diego Suarez of 
the campaign of the National Committee for Planned 
Parenthood with its 1,300 members in the United States, 
announced the budget required $305,000 of which 
$61,252 had already been received in advance pledges. 

Child Health Day.—President Roosevelt has desig- 
nated May 1 of this year as Child Health Day in recogni- 
tion of the vital importance of the health of children to the 
strength of the nation and has called upon people in each 
community to contribute to the conservation of child 
health and the reduction of illness among children by 
exerting every effort to the end that before this date chil- 
dren over nine months of age be immunized against diph- 
theria and smallpox, the two diseases for which we have 
the surest means of prevention. 

According to Dr. Martha M. Eliot, associate chief, 
Children’s Bureau, there were in 1941 16,922 cases of 
diphtheria, the majority of which were children and 1,368 
reported cases of smallpox. 

Connecticut Home Economics Association The Asso- 
ciation through its chairman on Family Relations, Mrs. 
Margaret Mathewson, West Hartford, and Dr. Annie 
R. Dyer, president, New Britain has developed a family 
morale volunteer service, particularly for home economics 
trained home-makers to contribute in their communities to 
the home defense program. An attempt has been made to 
form mothers’ groups in local housing and school centers 
to consider family relations in wartime and ways and 
means of adding to the security of children and family- 
soldier relations. A committee on adult and homemaker 
services through its chairman, Mrs. Arra Sutton Mixter, 
is cooperating in finding home economist leaders and plan- 
ning a state-wide meeting on “Maintaining Family Morale 
in Wartime” to be held at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Saturday May 9. The question of children of de- 
fense workers who are without good family relations due 
to the fact that both parents work 1s being considered in 
production cities and also the human relations of young 
soldiers’ wives who are left without ties or interests. 

Georgia Home Economics Association.—The Division 
of Family Relations of the Association, meeting in At- 


lanta, March 7, had as its speaker on the subject “Factors 
Affecting Success and Failure in Marriage,” E. W. Burgess, 
president of the National Conference on Family Relations. 
At the roundtable discussion of plans for future activities 
of the division Dr. Burgess described the work of State 
Conferences in Family Relations as they had developed in 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Virginia. After discussion Mrs. 
Bonnie W. Turner, chairman of the Division, appointed 
a committee to consider the question of the organization 
of a State Committee on Family Relations in Georgia. 

Marriage and Family Life Institute——An_ Institute 
sponsored by the University of Michigan Extension Serv- 
ice, the Merrill-Palmer School, and the Detroit Public 
Library was held in Detroit, February 23-28. The pur- 
pose of the Institute was to enable unmarried men and 
women, young married couples, parents, and professional 
and educational workers engaged in any phase of marriage 
counselling and education to hear outstanding speakers and 
to discuss pertinent questions. Among the speakers were: 
Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation; Robert 
G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School; Lawrence K. Frank, 
Macy Foundation; Norman R. Kretzschmar, University 
of Michigan; Norman F. Miller, University of Michigan; 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of Michigan; Belle 
Farley Murray, University of Michigan; Paul Popenoe, 
American Institute of Family Relations; Regina West- 
wood Wieman, Chicago. 

Mills Summer Workshop in Marriage and the Family.— 
Mills College, at Oakland, California, has announced a 
six-week summer workshop in Marriage and the Family 
to be held June 29-August 8, 1942. The workshop, open 
to men and women, will be under the general direction of 
Dr. Ray E. Baber, well-known authority in the field of 
education for marriage, and author of the text, “Marriage 
and the Family.” Others who will take part are Dr. Noel 
Keys, director of marriage education at the University of 
California and president of the North California Confer- 
ence on Family Relations; and Dr. J. H. Furbay, who di- 
rects the marriage and family living course at Mills Col- 
lege. Other staff members will be announed later and 
will include several rationally-known names in the field. 

The workshop will be part of a larger section of the 
Mills Summer Session under the heading, “Education 
for Community and Family Living.” Other workshops 
under this general title will be on recreational leadership, 
civilian defense training, problems of community housing 
and architecture, radio education, child-development, and 
adult education. It will be possible for registrants to enroll 
in one other workshop in addition to the one on Marriage 
and the Family. 

The workshop on education for marriage will make an 
extensive cooperative study of all the materials and meth- 
ods of the field, including evaluations of the available 
studies, personality tests, marriage prediction techniques, 
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and textbooks. The family in relation to war will also be 
included. The workshop will be planned primarily for 
teachers and social workers who are concerned with 
courses or programs of education for marriage and family 
living, and will carry graduate credit. 

Inquiries may be directed to the Office of the Summer 
Session, Mills College, Oakland, California. 

National Council of Parent Education.—Five regional 
meetings with the Progressive Education Association 
were held on education for family life during February in 
Atlantic City, Chicago, Denver, Greenville, $. C., and 
Los Angeles. After a year of discussion the members of 
the Council have authorized the governing board to liqui- 
date the Council as a separate corporation and to recon- 
struct it as a Commission on Family Life and Education 
of the Progressive Education Association. When this ar- 
rangement is completed the Bulletin of Family Research 
and Education will be printed as a supplement to Progres- 
sive Education beginning with the fall of 1942. 

The National Council of Women.—The Council 
through its Social Hygiene Committee has taken an active 
interest in the protection of youth and education for 
family life. 

National Maternal and Child Health Council.—At the 
annual meeting of the Council January 26 a symposium 
was held on the subject, “How Can We Help Bring Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Services to Needy Areas?” which 
had as its objective an analysis of factors which make for 
success or failure in providing advice and care for that 
last needy individual. At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee on March 16 it was decided to discontinue 
Council activities at this time due to the lack of funds to 
continue and the difficulty of obtaining grants at the pres- 
ent time. The Council will continue for the present as 
an incorporated body. Requests for copies of publications 
of the Council should be addressed to Mrs. Harriet A. 
Houdlette, Secretary, 1634 Eye Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

University of Chicago Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment and Education—A Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment and Education will be conducted by the Department 
of Education, with the cooperation of the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago, from 
June 22 to August 7. The Workshop is designed for 
people who want to use the results of research on human 
growth, development, and behavior in their educational 
work. Participants in the Workshop will have access to 


U 


the collection of published and unpublished research ma- 
terial brought to the University of Chicago by the Divi- 
sion on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. 

Letters of inquiry should be sent to Mr. Robert J. 
Havighurst, Secretary of the Committee on Human De- 
velopment, The University of Chicago. 

Conference on Community Organization for Family Life 
Education.—This ten-day study Conference, to be held 
July 9-18, is planned primarily for those who are actively 
engaged in community organization for family life educa- 
tion, or who are preparing to participate in such work. 
This includes school administrators, social service work- 
ers, teachers and supervisors, nurses, clergymen, and others 
concerned with the coordination of activities in family 
life education in their communities. 

The conference will be under the general direction of 
Muriel Brown, Consultant in Family Life Education, 
Home Economics Service of the United States Office of 
Education. 

Requests for further information should be addressed 
to Dr. Muriel Brown or to the Chairman of the Depart 
ment of Home Economics, The University of Chicago. 

War and the British Family.—Dr. Robert D. Gillespie, 
psychiatrist to the British Royal Air Force, in his 1941 
Salmon Memorial Lectures in New York City gave, ac- 
cording to a report in Mental Hygiene, valuable authorita- 
tive information on the psychological effects of modern 
warfare. Mental breakdowns among civilians were much 
less than expected; chronic nervous conditions often 
actually disappeared under air attack; and few instances 
of bomb fright occurred among children. Most striking 
has been the relative rarity of pathological mental dis- 
turbances among those exposed to air raids. Children are 
remarkedly unaffected by fear of air raids and this is un- 
doubtedly connected with the behavior of adults from 
whom children generally take the pattern of their be- 
havior. With children as with adults more important than 
fear of death is the importance of satisfying their daily 
needs. The parents’ anxiety regarding their children’s 
day-to-day difficulties take precedence even in these times 
of war over the remoter fear of death and destruction. 
Keeping people busy and occupied was one of the best 
ways of preventing mental breakdown after terrifying 
experiences. 


Current Publications 


American Social Hygiene Association.—The Associa- 
tion has republished a summary of state legislation requir- 
ing premarital and prenatal examinations for venereal dis- 


eases by Aneta E. Bowden in a revised edition by George 
Gould. A copy of the report may be obtained from the 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City, for 25¢. 
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Eugenical News.—In the December number, Eugene L. 
Belisle, Massachusetts Mothers Health Council, secre- 
tary, New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children, 
predicted that, in the future, education in the family, popu- 
lation and eugenics will depend less upon purely propa- 
gandistic channels for the distribution of ideas, and more 
upon the effective integration of these outlooks with 
those of other educational and social movements through 
constantly closer organizational contact and cooperative 
programs. A. F. Jaffe, U. S. Census Bureau, estimates 
that the population of the United States will reach its 
peak with 153,000,000 in 1980; and, after analyzing present 
population growth and fertility trends, concludes that: 1) 
under present fertility and mortality conditions the popu- 
lation of this nation will eventually decline by four per- 
cent per generation, 2) the rural areas are the only source 
of future population growth for both the white and the 
nonwhite populations, and 3) the nonwhites, because of 
their concentration in rural areas, have a higher net re- 
production rate than the white, 107 as compared with 94. 
Frank Lorimer, American University, advocates helping 


young America to responsible parenthood by buildinga ~ 


world order that provides security against war, by 
mastery of the forces that today make for the recurrence 
of false boom and devasting depressions, by increased 
opportunities for gainful employment of women com- 
patible with motherhood, by developing measures which 
will relax some of the pressures that now tend to force 
married women to seek gainful employment, and by re- 
orienting our whole social program with specific reference 
to the needs of parents and children. 

Federal Council of Churches—The Commission on 
Marriage and the Home has put out a new four-page folder 
entitled “Good Homes.” The first page give significant 
findings from recent studies of marriage. The second lists 
nineteen compact suggestions for church and family co- 
operation. The third page outlines a worship program 
on family life with suggestions for prayers, scripture and 
responsive reading. The fourth page lists thirty-one items 
of printed material helpful in promoting Christian family 
life. This can be had at 50 cents per hundred or two copies 
for a three-cent stamp. 

The Federal Council, the International Council of 
Religious Education and the United Council of Church 
Women propose the observance of Christian Family Week 
beginning with the first Sunday in May and ending with 
the second Sunday, May 10 or Mother’s Day. 

A four-page folder is being prepared for the use of 
leaders, listing things for local churches to do and sugges- 
tions to be carried out in homes. One page is devoted to 
helps and source materials for the program of education 
in family life. Fora copy, address Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, with a three- 
cent stamp to cover cost of printing and mailing. It may 


be secured at 50 cents per hundred for those who wish to 
distribute it in quantities. 

Group Health Plans—The Joint Committee of the 
Good Will Fund and the Twentieth Century Fund has 
sponsored the preparation and publication of four pam- 
phlets on the costs of medical care and plans of voluntary 
health insurance. In 250 pages of text, these pamphlets on 
the practices and procedures of group health plans con- 
tain material not available elsewhere. The titles are: (1) 
Prepayment Plans for Medical Care, Franz Goldmann, 
M.D., Yale University School of Medicine; (2) General 
Principles of Medical Organization and Administration, 
Dean Clark, M.D., and Katherine D. Clark; (3) Business 
Procedures, Perry R. Taylor, formerly business manager, 
Group Health Association, Washington, D. C.; and (4) 
How to Organize a Group Health Plan, Martin W. Brown, 
general secretary, Medical Administration Service, Kath- 
erine D. Clark and Perry R. Taylor. 

Single copy of each pamphlet, 25¢. Set of four gof. 
Prices for quantity purchase will be supplied on request. 
Address Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, 31 Milk 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Journal of Home Economics.—In the January issue in 
an article, “Democracy Turns to the Family,” James S. 
Plant, M.D., states that there are at least four things for 
which democracy must turn to the family, namely, the 
security of “belongingness” given by the family to each 
of its members; training in tolerance; putting the child 
in some real contact with the ‘problem of the expert’ who 
for the child is generally the parent; lessons in the prob- 
lem of the time lag which elapses between the moment it 
is advisable to adopt a certain policy and when the ma- 
jority of the electorate recognizes this advisability. In 
the February number there are two papers on installment 
buying in wartime, one by David R. Craig, president, 
American Retail Federation, who gives a critical appraisal 
of the government’s rulings on the subject; and the other 
by Howard F. Bigelow, author of Family Finance, who 
shows that while installment buying has a legitimate 
place in American life, it must be carefully used in war- 
time when living costs increase, taxes take more of the 
family income, and employment, even in essential indus- 
tries, is never certain. In the same issue, Maud Morlock, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, in an article, “Supervised Home- 
maker Service,” shows the possibilities of an increasingly 
attractive vocation for women in professional mother-sub- 
stitutes now being trained by family-welfare agencies; 
Frances Schneider Goldsmith and Helen McClanathan 
report an interesting study of “Adolescent Attitudes” in 
family relationships in which the same tests were given to 
boys and to adult experts; and Clifford Froehlich, state 
supervisor, North Dakota Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service outlines a six-point vocational guidance 
program in his article on “The Home Economics Teacher 
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and Guidance.” Two articles in the March issue are on 
the problem of the household employee, one by Benjamin 
R. Andrews outlining the available literature and a pro- 
gram of reform, the other by Benson Ellis advocating the 
amendment of the Social Security Act to include unem- 
ployment insurance for household workers. Jessie V. 
Coles, home economist, University of California, in an 
article in the same number, “Family Finance in Wartime” 
reviews the financial situation of families in the war situa- 
tion and what they can do to meet it as a basis of proposing 
what the program of the home economist should be. 

Mental Hygiene.—A symposium on “Mental Hygiene 
and National Defense” appears in the January 1942 issue. 
Adolf Meyer, M.D., raises the question: ““What are we 
doing to inject into our democracy the full sense of man’s 
master-function, self-guidance and guidance of our kind, 
with the right selection and training and self-discipline of 
the leaders and the led?” Harry Stack Sullivan, M.D., re- 
ports a much higher proportion of cases rejected on psy- 
chiatric grounds than in World War I, particularly psy- 
chopathic, cyclothymic, schizoid and addiction states. 
Homer Folks pointed out the great achievements of pre- 
ventive medicine in the great decreases in New York 
State of diphtheria, tuberculosis, venereal disease, pneu- 
monia, infant mortality and maternal mortality without 
any decrease at all in mental disorders which should be 
the aim of a post-war mental hygiene program. Bernard 
Glueck, M.D., emphasized the role of the psychiatrist in 
the necessary ideological counter-offensives against totali- 
tarian methods of psychological warfare. George H. 
Preston, M.D., recommended that the actual work of re- 
mobilization after the war should be to do everything to 
develop in the returning men a sense of personal security 
and a feeling of belonging, not to a demobilized military 
group, but to an actively developing civilian group and to 
give the returning men every opportunity to plan for 
themselves. George K. Pratt, M.D., estimating that each 
soldier who becomes psychiatrically disabled costs the tax- 
payer $30,000 in hospitalization, insurance and disability 
benefits, advocates a more stringent screening out of po- 
tentially unfit at the point of intake and the adoption 
by rehabilitation organizations of wiser policies toward 
certain classes of psychiatric casualities, particularly the 
psychoneuroses. In the same issue George E. Gardner, 
Judge Baker Foundation, in an article, “The Family in a 
World at War,” emphasizes three factors, 1) security not 
only economic but also emotional, 2) participation in joint 
activities, and 3) the presence of strong parental figures, 
as conditions most conducive to family unity and most 
productive of its individually satisfying and socially ac- 
ceptable functioning. 

National Association of Housing Officials—The Asso 
ciation devotes the entire issue of Bulletin 151 to “The 
Reorganization of Federal Housing Agencies.” For a copy 


at 15¢ address the Association. 

National Citizens Committee—The Committee an- 
anounces the publication of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy to be issued by the Report 
Committee of the Conference, Homer Folks, Chairman. 
It is based on a draft prepared by Philip Klein, Research 
Director of the Conference, and will contain approxi- 
mately 500 pages with price to be quoted by Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Two recent publications of the Committee are Com- 
munity Projects for Child Welfare (Bulletin No. 1, January, 
1042. 6¢ a copy; 10 for 40¢; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2), 
which furnishes a working outline for two community 
projects especially adapted to the present national emer- 
gency: (1) A Guide for Setting Up a Directory of Agencies 
Concerned with the Welfare of Children and Youth; (2) 
Suggestions for Setting Up a Community Speakers Bureau; 
and Bibliography—Research Problems—Current Topics for 
Speakers (Bulletin No. 2, February, 1942. 6¢ a copy; 10 
for 40¢; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2), an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of publications concerning the 1940 Conference 
which includes current topics for speakers on the local 
application of the Conference recommendations and sug- 
gestions of value to graduate students in selecting prob- 
lems for research and subjects for term papers. Address 
the National Citizens Committee, 122 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, for these last two publications. 

National Parent-Teacher.—In the February issue Kath- 
arine Lenroot, head of the Children’s Bureau, presents a 
plan for the identification and registration of children in 
order to meet the need of identifying children in case of 
disaster, especially in wartime; Mark A. McCloskey, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, outlines 
the recreation needs of the community in wartime; Carol 
Ryrie Brink enumerates what the home can do to help 
win the war; and Arthur T. Jersild analyzes the causes 
of fear and anger in children. In the March number 
Edith Elmer Woods stresses housing needs and formulates 
housing standards of the community; Peter H. Odegard 
interprets the defense saving program in terms of the 
attitudes and desires of the entire family; and Aimee 
Zillmer, Wisconsin State Board of Health, points out the 
need for: 1) sex information for the adolescent; 2) absorbing 
leisure time activities, individual and group; 3) training of 
will power; and 4) an appreciation of mazriage through the 
responsibility of the home, the school and the church. 

Public Administration Service—Recently published is 
a Bibliography of Social and Economic Problems Arising 
Out of World War II for the period September 1939 to 
July 1941 covering 922 items classified under 43 headings 
including agriculture, citizen and defense, civilian defense 
activities, community action, councils of defense, eco 
nomic conditions and trade, education, family relation- 
ships, health, housing, industrial mobilization, industrial 
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relations, law enforcement, planning, prices, recreation, 
social work, subversive activities, women and war work, 
and youth and war. Copies can be secured for $1.50. 
Also available is the new publication, The Mobilization 
of the New Home Front, a report by Eric H. Biddle giving 
an account of British experience and its significance for 
the United States. Address, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 

Public Affairs Committee.—A recent publication of the 
Committee is “Prostitution and the War,” by Philip S. 
Broughton, to be obtained from the Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, for 10 cents. 

Survey Graphic.—The entire March issue is devoted 
to “Fitness for Freedom” with 20 articles on health in 
wartime. This is special issue no. 6/in the “Calling 
America” series. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau.—The Bureau has published 
in mimeograph form a directory of private agencies having 
programs of supervised homemaker service. 

Women in War Work.—With the passage by Con- 
gress of the bill creating a women’s auxiliary corps to 
provide 150,000 women for non-combatant army duty 
anywhere in the world and to be paid at the same rate 
as soldiers, there is increased interest in the role of women 
in the war effort. Earlier the American Association of 
University Women in its January General Director's 
Letter had outlined a program of activity of its members 
through its committees on the economic and legal status 


Personal 


McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the publica- 
tion of Family Relationships, by Ada Hart Arlitt, pro- 
fessor of child care and training, University of Cincinnati, 
a textbook covering problems of family relations, beginning 
with dating and ending with a description of forms of 
marriage which have preceded our own. 

Julian Bamberger has written a paper “Adoption in 
Indiana” in the Indiana Law Journal, February, 1942. 

“Leisure Time Activities for the School-Age Child” 
by Karl S. Bernhardt appears in the December 1941 issue 
of Parent Education Bulletin, published by the Institute 
of Child Study, University of Toronto. 

A new textbook on the family by Jessie Bernard, 
Lindenwood College, American Family Behavior, is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. It is written from the 
sociometric approach and includes value judgments in the 
interest of guidance of students. 

A new textbook, Marriage for Moderns, by Henry 
Bowman, Stephens College, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, is based on teaching a marriage course to 
twelve hundred undergraduates during the past seven 
years. Professor Bowman is also chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Marriage and Family Living at the 


of women which included: 1) initiative in setting up 
Civilian Volunteer Defense Offices in communities, 2) 
securing proper representation of women on defense 
boards, 3) taking advantage of opportunities for placing 
educated women of training and experience in new de- 
fense positions, 4) the raising of the standards of volunteer 
workers especially by the wider circulation of the folder 
“Code of Ethics for Volunteers” (available from the 
Association in small or large quantities for 1-2¢ a copy), 
and a suggested program for the solution of problems 
concerning industrial women growing out of defense and 
war conditions. Recent bibliographic references were: 
1) The First Year: A Study of Women’s Participation in 
Federal Defense Activities, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. (free); 2) Women in War Industries 
in Great Britain, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. (free); 3) Weekly News Releases on the Role of 
British Women in War, British Library of Information, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. (free). 

Women’s Bureau.—A recent bulletin of the Bureau, 
the Legal Status of Women in the United States of 
America, gives an historical introduction and a summary 
of the legal status of women in all the states. Separate 
bulletins are available for each state. Bulletin No. 157, 
U. S. Summary, 15¢, and separate state reports, 5¢ each, 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Notes 


College Level of the National Conference on Family 
Relations. 

“Children: Social Priority Number One” is an article 
by Niles Carpenter, Buffalo University, in the Survey 
Midmonthly, December, 1941. 

“How English Youth Are Helping Win the War” by 
L. D. Gresh, director, student work program of N.Y.A., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania is the title of an article in the 
March issue of the Journal of the National Educational 
Association. 

Your Marriage by Norman E. Himes has recently ap- 
peared in an English edition, in revised form, under the 
title of Happy Marriage (London: Allen & Unwin, 1941). 
It is soon to appear in a Portuguese edition in Brazil. In 
1941 an earlier book of Professor Himes, The Practical 
Birth Control Methods, appeared in Brazil. The Portu- 
guese title is Métodos Praticos de Impedira Concep¢do. 

In a monograph of the Society for Child Development 
entitled Social Influences Affecting the Behavior of Young 
Children, Ruth Pearson Koshuk, covering research publica- 
tions since 1925, concludes “‘no one item of the socio-cul- 
tural background is highly correlated with child adiust- 
ment, but it is the constellation of items which counts— 
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the family ‘atmosphere’—and that within this complex the 
marital adjustment between the parents has the greatest 
weight of the factors studied.” 

Editorial Research Reports, 1013 13 st., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 26, 1942, devotes this entire issue to 
“Women in War Work” by Kendrick Lee. 

Albert Mayer, in the Survey Graphic, February, 1942, 
writes on the subject “Why dreary housing projects? 
Lack of imagination in design is minimizing the value of 
most of the large-scale housing being built.” 

A new second edition of The Child: His Origin, Develop- 
ment and Care by Florence Brown Sherbon, University of 
Kansas, published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


contains new material to cover recent developments. 

Helping Children Learn by Ethel Waring, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Marguerite W. Johnson, University of Michi- 
gan, is published by Cornell University Press. 

R. H. Macy &’ Company in New York City has in- 
stituted a new consumer service concerned with advising 
families on income management under the direction of 
Dorothy White, M.A., who formerly taught home eco- 
nomics at Queen College, Flushing, New York. 

The Family Lives Its Religion by Regina Westcott 
Wieman is published by Harper and Brothers with the 
subtitle, “Creating the Family and the Creative Family.” 


Book Reviews 


Marriage for Moderns. By Henry A. Bowman. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1942. Pp. ix+463. 
$3.00. 


Prepared for textbook use in college courses on mar- 
riage, this volume is a significant contribution to the 
growing list of books in this field. Its value is not to be 
measured by the amount of new knowledge offered but in 
the selection of materials, their organization and in the 
lucid style in which they are presented. There is little 
basic information in this book that cannot be found else- 
where scattered throughout the literature on marriage. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, however, no other author 
has brought together in a single volume such a wide range 
of subject matter and presented it in so readable a form as 
has Professor Bowman. He makes use of many cases drawn 
from his experience as a counselor without boring the 
reader with irrelevant details. He discusses such subjects 
as premarital sex relationships and sex adjustment in 
marriage frankly and fearlessly but with no sign of the 
sensational. His work reflects scientific objectivity but is 
in no sense tedious. 

The outline of the volume follows a logical develop- 
mental pattern. Beginning with a chapter entitled “A 
Point of Departure” in which sex differences are discussed, 
there follow in order chapters on the following: The 
Reasons for Marriage, The Permanently Unmarried, Mar- 
riage versus Career, Age for Marriage, Choosing a Mate, 
Courtship and Engagement, Wedding and Honeymoon, 
Personality Adjustment, The Use of Money and Leisure, 
Reproduction, Childlessness and Family Planning, and 
Divorce. 

Marriage for Moderns abounds in terse and incisive 
passages. Examples such as the following are scattered 
throughout the volume: In the discussion of the size of 
weddings, it is stated that “a wedding, like a garment, 


should fit.” In another chapter one finds “marriage is for 
mature persons; the over-dependent parasitic, clinging 
vine type of individual does not fall into this category.” 
Again, “no person can have in-laws without being one.” 
In the chapter on reproduction we read, “We are ac- 
customed to saying that such and such a women is preg- 
nant. In one sense that is correct; in another it is a mis- 
take. It would be nearer the truth to say that there is 
pregnancy in the family.” The author draws a clear cut 
distinction between sets of rules for marriage success 
which one finds in numerous popular magazine and news- 
paper articles and principles for guidance in marital ad- 
justment. He refrains from the rule-setting pattern. 
Perry P. DENUNE 


Ohio State University 


American Family Behavior. By Jessie Bernard. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xviiit+564. $3.50. 


In the introductory “Note to Students” the reader's 
appetite is whetted by two promises: that, as far as pos- 
sible, the views presented will be based upon research 
(sociometric research wherever that is available), and that 
the author is going to present valuejudgments. The at- 
tractiveness of the first is obvious in that, if the research 
is sound and judiciously interpreted, it provides a vastly 
more reliable basis for generalization than the polysyl- 
labically phrased folk-wisdom so frequent in this field. 
The reason for lauding the second promise is somewhat 
less direct. When a sophisticated writer states that he 
plans to express his value-judgments, one is disposed to 
infer that the consciousness with which he attacks this 
task, will cause him to state explicitly his fundamental 
assumptions regarding “goods” and that therefore the 
value system of the author will be critically examined by 
him and carefully labeled for the reader. In the reviewer's 
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judgment this procedure is preferable to one wherein the 
author’s value-system lies in concealment but leaves its 
implicit mark on the book. 

After a statement about the “Nature of Primary 
Groups and Institutions” (Chapter I) in which the author 
uses the psychological framewords of Cooley and G. H. 
Mead and the institutional analysis of Chapin, she pro- 
ceeds to discuss the “Functions of the Family” (Chapter 
II) and then to “test” the American family in terms of 
these functions (Chapters III-VI). This interesting 
undertaking is based upon a wide variety of research 
literature and upon variously derived norms. For example, 
a W.P.A. “maintenance level” of income is one of the 
norms used for the “protective function,” and “per: 
centage of premarital virginity” is one of the norms for 
the “regulative function.” On the numerous criteria of 
acceptable functioning Mrs. Bernard finds considerable 
variation in performance. By the time the reader has 
reached this point in her book he has begun to appreciate 
the great difficulty of the task which the author has set 


for herself. Table 26 (“Summary of Tests of Regulative 


Function of Family Functions”) cites findings from a 
number of studies and shows proportions passing ranging 
from 14 percent to 9§ percent. Such findings suggest the 
inclusion of norms of various degrees of constraint and of 
samples with various types of bias. Since no claim is 
made for the homogeneity or representativeness of the 
evidence, one may well question whether or not it has 
more than impressionistic value. 

These considerations lead us to reflect upon the author's 
first promise noted above: to base the views of the book 
on research findings as far as possible and to use socio- 
metric findings wherever available. As previously noted, 
this reviewer praises her intent. But such treatment does 
present difficulties of which Mrs. Bernard is apparently 
aware: The research findings are not always consistent, 
and are usually based on small and biased samples. The 
definitions used in the sources are in general “operational,” 
which is to Mrs. Bernard's taste, but this situation leaves 
the author with the problem of explaining and discussing 
concepts having implicitly conventional definitions in 
terms of the “operational” definitions of the research 
papers. Thus we have the “socialization” function of the 
family being treated, among other things, on the basis of 
- the frequency of changing children’s undergarments and 
frequency of children’s toothbrushing (pp. 80-85). Finally, 
the volume of research literature cited seems at times 
to give the book the flavor of such a digest of research as 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb’s Experimental Social 
Psychology, to which she occasionally refers. Because of 
the foregoing considerations much of the research litera- 
ture cited should be accepted as demonstrating the 
author’s theses only with considerable reservation. To 
be sure, the author makes such an admonition in her “Note 


to Students” and occasionally in commenting upon the 
research literature. In order to avoid awkward repetition 
the author did not qualify her statements of the conclu- 
sions of the researches nearly as much as the reviewer feels 
would be necessary for the uncritical reader. (And the 
book is primarily for students.) On the problem of using 
research literature the reviewer believes that Mrs. Bern- 
ard did about as well as possible in presenting and 
synthesizing the evidence, and the negative character of 
these remarks is evidence of the reviewer's belief that, in 
the present state of immature knowledge and of unco- 
ordinated and frequently unsophisticated research, her 
task was almost impossibly difficult. 

When Mrs. Bernard approaches the actual problem of 
making value-judgments, she appears to be markedly con- 
fused. 


Many social scientists declare that science as science can make no value 
judgments, that such judgments are entirely outside the realm of sci- 
ence. This point of view, sometimes only a rationalization of timidity, 
does not seem to be warranted by the facts. No one is better prepared 
to make value judgments than the scientist. ... Given a specific func- 
to perform or a goal to be achieved, the only reliable way to evaluate 
procedures is by scientific methods. Of course, as Dr. Chapin has 
pointed out..., value judgments should not enter into scientific 
method. (P. 203) 


It is the reviewer's view that no one can consistently en- 
tertain both the opinions contained in the second and in 
the last sentences of this quotation. If value-judgments 
should not enter into scientific method, then they must be 
derived by some non-scientific methods. If so, then “‘sci- 
ence as science” (presumably meaning “scientists as scien- 
tists,” rather than as voters, rooters, etc.) can make no 
value-judgments. 

In the pages immediately following and reaching a 
denouement in her section on “Rules for Nonconformity”™ 
(pp. 203-205) Mrs. Bernard betrays confused logic in deal- 
ing with normative judgments. Although she later notes 
that people frequently rationalize with logical arguments 
actions of whose motives they are not aware (cf. pp. 466, 
472), she suggests here that a person who contemplates 
nonconformity should cross examine himself in terms of 
certain considerations which she suggests. The reviewer 
could easily envisage a psychopath sailing through her 
questions and giving the “proper” responses so that any 
desire of the patient could seem justified, and yet Mrs. 
Bernard concludes, “If the nonconformist has made the 
above analysis, the motives for his nonconformity may be 
called rational or scientific.” (P. 205). Moreover the re- 
viewer felt further let down when Mrs. Bernard failed 
to state explicitly the fundamental value-judgments or 
“goods” which she was assuming. 

- she takes up new topics, Mrs. Bernard gives intro- 
ductory expositions of relevant sociological theory in 
terms of which the student may better comprehend the 
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argument and interpret the research. In general these 
expositions are well done. The author, however, is vulner- 
able to criticism in her various classifications which seem 
not to be mutually exclusive (cf. p. 188) or to reveal ade- 
quate comprehension of the distinction between concep- 
tual and experiential differences (cf. p. 183). 

In fine, the reviewer regards this a valuable addition 
to the array of textbooks on the family. Despite the seri- 
ous criticisms made above, it is felt that a competent in- 
structor can properly guide his students through the difhi- 
culties noted. And the reviewer believes it is worth the 
trouble because of the emphasis upon empirical evidence 
and because of the generously filled in framework of 
sociological theory 

Rosert F. Wincu 
University of Chicago 


Understanding Marriage and the Family—A volume 
in honor of Professor Ernest Rutherford Groves, which 


will be published during the next year, was presented to 
him during the sessions of the Eighth Annual Conference 
on Conservation of Marriage and the Family at Chapel 
Hill by members of the conference who represent many 
professional interests in the family. The book, prepared 
cooperatively by thirteen outstanding people in as many 
fields of interest, including, law, medicine, religion, soci- 
ology, education and research, symbolizes the outstanding 
character of the conference in its attempt to bring to- 
gether the many related areas of interest and experience 
that pertain to the conservation of marriage and the home; 
and is in the nature of a token of appreciation to Professor 
Groves for his outstanding leadership through the years. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall of Chicago was the unofficial repre- 
sentative from the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. Other persons prominent in state and regional con- 
ferences came from Maine and California, from Colorado 
and Florida in a total of more than a score of states across 
the country. 
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A thoroughly sane, honest book which discusses 
frankly every phase of the marriage cycle and provides 
for the student and layman as much information about 
being married and being a parent as can adequately 


be given. Mrs. Groves handles her material in a simply 
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